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“His doctrines were not committed to 
writing by Himself , but by the most unlet- 
tered of men, by memory, long after they 
had heard them from Him; when much was 
forgotten, much misunderstood. . . Yet such 
are the fragments remaining as to show a 
master workman . .. the most innocent, the 
most benevolent, the most eloquent and 
sublime character that ever has been exhib- 
ited to man.” — THOMAS JEFFERSON 

(whose 200th Anniversary 
is celebrated this wk) writ- 
ing on The Doctrines of 
Jesus. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 









Germany is winning the 
U-boat war. She will con- 
tinue to win it until such 
time as we can devise some 
more effective means of de- 
stroying the submarines, or 
minimizing their power. 

We cannot win this phase 
of the war simply by build- 
ing more and more merchant 
ships. In March, American 
shipyards set a new record, 
turning out 146 merchant 
vessels aggregating 1,516,000 
deadweight tons. But the 
most responsible information 
we can get indicates the 
Nazis are turning out a U- 
boat a day, and these boats, 
during their lifetime, account 
for an average of 100,000 tons 
of shipping each. Thus it 
does not require a Joel Kup- 
perman to figure that we 
aren’t getting ahead, even at 
the present production rate. 

Every offensive move of 
United Nations traces back to 
ships. We must transport 
men and materiel, if we are 
to curb and conquer the en- 
emy. Thus Hitler, in sinking 
our ships, hits our most vul- 
nerable point. Every ship 
that goes down carries with 
it vast stores of the sinews of 
war, to say nothing of the 


more precious and _irre- 
placeable cargo of human 
lives. 


Some surprise has been ex- 
pressed that Germany has 
made so little effort at or- 
ganized sabotage in this 
country (FBI has investigat- 
ed7400 reports of sabotage, 
traced only 2 cases to Axis 
sympathizers. They report no 
organized, enemy - directed 
sabotage). One reason Hit- 
ler hasn’t bothered to sabo- 
tage is that it is simpler, 
more effective, to sink loaded 
vessels than to try to cripple 
production. 
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‘ REAL ESTATE: Suburban property, which slumped badly 
at gasoline rationing, will be in brisk demand. City folk, 
| eager for “garden and chickens” will put up with transpor- 


: | tation annoyances. 


OPA: Era of “sympathetic understanding”. Administrator 
Brown will try to “get along” with business, win public sup- 
port. Will reorganize, weed out theorists of type who wanted 
to take Book Two coupons for home-canning sugar. 


Look for 10% reduction in air passenger rates, June 1. 


The parade of the puppeis is now 
in full swing. King Boris of Bul- 
garia started the procession late 
last month, with a session at Hit- 
ler’s secluded headquarters. Mar- 
shal Antonescu, of Roumania has 
just had his turn. Just prior to 
the Hiter-Mussolini get-together, 
the latter had a session with Pre- 
mier Kallay, of Hungary. Outcome, 
presumably, was not entirely satis- 
factory, and Hungarian attitude 
was doubtless one of the items on 
the agenda of the Dictators. Too 
much should not be made of re- 
ported Hungarian recalcitrance. In 
showdown, the satellites may have 
little free choice. 

There are persistent reports from 
Turkey that Nazis are arming 
bund-organized Germans living in 
Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Slovakia. This is preparation for 
Allied invasion, but may also be 
hedge against civil uprisings. 


PACIFIC: It has been known for 
some time that Japanese were con- 
centrating heavy ground and aerial 
forces on islands n of Australia, 
with presumed intention of wrest- 
ing aerial initiative from Allies in 
S-w Pacific. Sunday (12) they 
struck by air at Oro bay; Monday, 
at Pt Moresby. At midweek they 
were back with attack on Milne 
bay. In 3 trys, Japs sacrificed 100 
planes, aganst “moderate” Allied 
losses. Is attack on Australia in 


prophesies... 


TAXES: We haven’t compromised our opinion that “Pay- 
as-you-go” is inevitable. Some part of ’42 tax will be “for- 
given” or, more likely, entire tax amortized over long period. 
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Japanese schedule? Sec’y Knox 
points out that enemy has not 
gathered sea power necessary for 
attack. Prime Minister Curtin. 
making no direct reference to that 
point, said significantly: “Japanese 
have no other theatre of action 
than s-w Pacific at present. It 
would be sheer illusion to assume 
recent reverses have fundamentally 
changed their plans.” Meanwhile 
Allies staged own aerial offensive, 
sinking 3 ships off New Guinea. 


RUSSIA: Who will strike first 
blow of a summer offensive? Ger- 
man strategy, now based on a long 
war, must contemplate moving pro- 
duction center farther east, away 
from RAF-American bomb threat. 
This makes destruction of Russian 
striking power doubly important. It 
would seem Nazis must crush Rus- 
sia this summer, or face disaster. 
But Russians, too, have plans. Next 
four mo’s may be most significant 
period of entire conflict. 


“TURKEY: Though there’s no 
present indication of it, this would 
be excelent time for her co-opera- 
tion with Allied forces. By grant- 
ing us passage thru Dardanelles, 
our invasion armada could cripple 
Nazi oil production in Roumania; 
knock out -war-weary Burgaria. 
Moreover, there would be chance 
for pincers move with Russians 
along Black sea. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“Let’s get on with the war!’— 
Gen DouGLas MacARTHUR, on eve ot 
the first anniversary of fall of Ba- 
taan. 

“ ” 

“The operators of the black mar- 
ket ave not concerned with what 
happens to the consumers of their 
product.”—Rep WRIGHT PaTMAN, ot 
Tex, pointing out that clandestine 
slaughtering is done without regard 
to sanitation and inspection. 

“ ” 

“ll get along with God, not a 
ration card.” — “Peter-the-Hermit” 
89-yr-old Indiana recluse who lives 
on fish and herbs, with 2 dogs and 
a snake as companions. 

“ ” 

“Many of our teachers work for 
a month to earn what youngsters, 
leaving the sophomore year in high 
school receive in a wk in a war 
plant."—Dr A D HOLT, exec sec’y 
Tenn Teachers’ Ass’n. 


“ ” 


“Retired bachelor would like to 
meet middle-aged widow owning 
unencumbered small ranch. Object: 
butter, eggs, milk, bacon, matri- 
mony.”—Ad, Los Angeles Examiner. 

ce ” 

“Some of this brass might be in- 
jected into your directors to make 
them declare a dividend.”—Sugges- 
tion of stockholder of Revere Cop- 
per & Brass Co. Pres C DONALD 
Da.tas replied: “You will see by our 
statement that $13-million was 
earned before taxes, equivalent to 
$10.80 pr share on common. Isn’t 
it obvious your suggestion should 
be directed to your congressman, 
rather than to your directors?” 





“I don’t know how I did it. I just 
kept on living from day to day.”— 
Mrs MarGarREt McC ear, celebrating 
100th birthday at Gettysburg, Pa. 


“ ” 


“The number of warships in the 
fighting fleet. will be more than 
doubled in a single year.”—FRANK 
Knox, sec’y of Navy. 


“ ” 


“WANTED: Lady Delivery Boy.” 
—Sign noted in a Chicago suburban 
grocery. 

“ ” 

“Every able-bodied man, between 
18-38 will be in the armed forces by 
Dec 31—except 3,200,000 in agricul- 
ture, ministry and vital industries.” 
—PauL V McNutt, War Manpower 
Commissioner. 


“ ” 


“If a person is philosophical and 
has intellectual interests, old age is 
a very agreeable time.”—Cuas Evans 
Hugues, retired Chief Justice, cele- 
brating 8lst birthday. 


“ ” 


“Tm not in this just for the 
money. I like the glory, and the 
handshaking business.” — Tony 
(“Two-Ton”) GaALENTO, announcing 
his return to the ring for another 
try at heavyweight title. 


“I play poker every wk at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Fairview. 
They even let me _ deal.”—JoHN 
ScarnE, sleight-of-hand artist, cur- 
rently employed in “wiseing-up” 
soldiers to tricks of card-sharps. Mr 
Scarne insists that he always “lev- 
els” in his own card games. 





Shoemaker’s Child . . 
“Dressed in an _ unobtrusive 
turban and shoes, which con- 
trasted with strings of pearls 
and bracelets of gold. . .”— 
Washington Post, describing cos- 
tume of Schiporelli. 











“The members have heard from 
home.”—Rep Jos Martin, Republic- 
an Floor Leader, forecasting favor- 
able action on a “Pay-as-You-Go” 
tax measure. 

iii ” 

“The college economists and 
statisticians in the OPA are the 
most irresponsible group of men in 
the nation today. They should be 
run out of gov’t service before the 
sun sets.”.—Rep STEPHEN Pace (Ga.) 
author of Pace Bill. 

6é 99 


“It’s a disgrace when a dish- 
washer makes more money than I 
do.”—Miro GRUBISCH, New Britain, 
Conn restaurant man, who testified 
to WPB that he provided 3 gal of 
wine and a case of beer daily for 
his help; paid wages ranging from 
$52-80 a wk, plus board and 10% 
of profits. 

“ ” 

“No.”—One-word response of Ru- 
DOLF HEss, when asked if he wanted 
to return to Naziland. 
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Pe ge. 


French Foreign Legion 

Sidi-Bel-Abbes, Algeria — The 
French Foreign Legion has changed 
greatly from the dregs-of-humanity 
catch-all it once was. But any- 
thing that exists solely to fight is 
bound to be tough. 

Legionnaires are lonely. There is 
little outside their military life for 
them. They can sit in the cafes and 
drink, and that’s about all. Many 
carry on regular correspondence 
with women whom they have never 
seen. The loneliness and longing 
for other days is proved by the fact 
that every year around Christmas 
five or six legionnaires commit sui- 
cide. 

If a iegionnaire gets out of con- 
trol on the street or on duty, the 
penalties are severe. For extreme 
drunkenness a legionnaire can get 
nine months in the disciplinary 
regiment — which means nine 
months far away on the desert, 
working from dawn till dusk, with 
poor food, no cigarets, no wine, no 
mail. Even for slight infractions he 
gets eight days in jail, with his 
head shaved. They say any man 
who goes thru a five yr enlistment 
without getting his head shaved is 
either an angel or extremely lucky. 

At the end of a five-yr enlist- 
ment the legion gives a “good-con- 
duct certificate.” Only half get such 
certifiicates. The others have two 
choices: Re-enlistment for another 
five yrs; lifetime expulsion from 
the entire French empire. 

Here at Bel-Abbes the legion has 
built a huge modern theatre for 
its men. The men put on their own 
theatricals, movies are shown, and 
they have a 350-piece band. Nearby 
is a luxurious swimming pool— 
nothing in Hollywood to beat it. 

You can’t help admiring the leg- 
ion’s pride in itself, its discipline, 
cleanliness, tradition. But beyond 
that, life in the Foreign Legion 
seems to be horrible 





ABSENTEEISM 


Ryan Aircraft has made up a 
chart showing that attendance is 
highest on pay-days; lowest on 
Saturdays and Sundays. This has 
been passed along to workers with 
notation, “Don’t Show This to Your 
Friends in the Service.” A marked 
drop in absenteeism is reported. 


AMERICANA 


We aren’t Londeners and no use 
pretending we are. You can’t get 
a preview of a possible N Y bomb- 
ing raid by reading, “Digging For 
Mrs. Miller”. (We’d get Mrs. 
Miller out of the rubble all right, 
but not without holding a monster 
Mrs. Miller Benefit at Madison Sq 
Garden.)—New Yorker, 4-3-’43. 


CHRISTIAN —Service 


A Chinese said to a missionary: 
“What China needs is not Chris- 
tianity but science.” 

“She needs both” my friend re- 
plied. “And the best scientific lab- 
oratories in China are in Christian 
universities. The scientists did not 
care enough about your future to 
bring you the results of their work, 
but the Christian churches did!”— 
HENRY SMITH LEIPER (American 
Sec’y World Council of Churches) 
“Christians in Unexpected Places”, 
The Link, 4-’43. 


CONSERVATION 


The gov’t has abandoned its plan 
to ban home deliveries of bread 
and other commodities. A survey 
showed that—if deliveries ceased— 
more gas, rubber and manpower 
would be spent by people going to 
stores, than if deliveries contin- 
ued.—Tide, 4-1-’43. 


COURAGE 


Asked the difference between 
caution and cowardice, little Char- 


lie answered: “Caution is when 
you’re afraid; cowardice is when 
the other fellow’s afraid.”—The 
Friend, 3-’43. 


EASTER—Meaning 


Each spring held out a promise 
of new and wonderful things to the 
earth’s early people. They felt it 
—and celebrated wholeheartedly. 
The Anglo-Saxons called it Ostara. 
To the Greeks and Romans, it was 





JOHNNY RUSSELL 
In Memoriam 


JOHNNY RUSSELL, former office 
boy for Young & Rubicam, N Y 
advertising agency, was killed in 
a crash, on eve of his gradua- 
tion from Army Air Force train- 
ing course. Raymond Rubicam 
took a page in NY Times fo tell 
Johnny’s story and pay him 
tribute. We excerpt a few par- 
agraphs: 

Johnny didn’t know—in words 
—why he wanted to fight this 
war before we were in it. * 

He wasn’t fighting, like the 
Nazis, because his country’s 
leaders had painted a picture of 
gain to him—of world conquest, 
of rich new territory—of dom- 
ination and loot. 

He wasn’t fighting, either, be- 
cause his homeland had been 
despoiled and his back was to 
the wall, like the Russians’. 

He was fighting because he 
felt, without having to think 
about it, that Johnny couldn’t 
be Johnny in a world like Hit- 
ler’s. 


Johnny knew before many of 
his elders did that we cannot 
wish war away, and that we 
cannot “isolate” against it. We 
tried that a generation ago, but 
about all we accomplished was 
the death of Woodrow Wilson 
and the birth of Hitlerism—and 
a worse World War... . 

The kids who come back this 
time will know that peace is like 
freedom—if you want to keep it 
you have to be prepared to fight 
for it. So let’s listen to them. 
Johnny won’t be here, but his 
pals will. 











Paques. The Chaldeans knew it as 
Pascha. We call it Easter—Cut- 
tings, h m of Midwest Tool & Mfg 
Co, 4-"43. 

ot ” 

What a ring means to a bride, 
what the instrument is to a musi- 
cian, the pen to a writer, the flag 
to a patriot, the cross is to a Chris- 
tian. It is the symbol of the suf- 
fering servant. It is the guidepost 
showing the hard road to victory 
When a Christian sees the cross he 
knows he has not lost the way.— 
CuHas F Banninc, “What Means 
This Cross?”—Pulpit Digest, 4-’43. 
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Easter Preparations in Mount Allegro 


In his book, Mount Allegro (Houghton, $2.50) JERRE MANGIONE brings to 
us a realization that the Melting Pot still simmers, and that there is good, 


piquant stuff in its mysterious depths. 
of a young Anverican, son of Italian immigrants in Rochester, N Y. 
characters in this book” says the author 


Mount Allegro is basically the story 
“The 


“are fictitious. Anyone who 


thinks he recognizes himself in it is kindly asked to bear that in mind.” 


So be it. 


Yet the conviction remains that Mr. Mangione hes written with 
more than a trace of autobiographical fidelity. 


Here is the revealing 


portrait of a young man drifting away from his people, without losing a 
sympathetic understanding of their customs and conditions. 
Mount Allegro has been fashioned into a play whirh is soon to have a 


New York premiere. 

My mother and father were on 
such intimate terms with God that 
they never felt compelled to attend 
church, except when a relative 
was baptized, married, or died with 
enough money to have a Mass sung 
over him. But every Sunday morn- 
ing punctually and with unshake- 
able resolution my mother packed 
us off to church, admonishing us, 
when she made her last-minute in- 
spection of ears and necks, to re- 
member everything that the priest 
said so that we could repeat it to 
her on our return. 

The only Catholic churches in 
Mount Allegro were managed by 
Irish priests. Partly to soothe her 
conscience, my mother often ar- 
gued there was little satisfaction 
sitting thru sermons not delivered 
in Italian. Besides, she explained, 
God made concessions for mothers 
of four. children. My mother 
staunchly believed that God was 
nearly always ready to make con- 
cessions for Italian mothers. Wasn’t 
the Pope an Itlaian? And didn’t 
God have his chief headquarters in 
the Italian city of Rome? 

Every year, on the Saturday be- 
fore Easter, while the saints in 
church were still draped with pur- 
ple mourning, my mother armed 
us with mops, sticks and brooms 
and led us in a surprise and violent 
attack on the Devil to drive him 
from our home. 

None of us could see the Devil, 


but we had her solemn word that 
he was lurking in some _ corner. 
While we jabbed viciously in every 
corner and under every bed, we 
yelled our battle cry, “Fuora Dia- 
volo, transi Maria!” 


If you happend to jab in the 
right place and shout the battle cry 
as you jabbed, the Devil was bound 
to slink away with his tail between 
his legs. The moment that hap- 
pened, the Virgin Mary would enter 
in a blaze of glory and _ spread 
enough peace and good-will around 
to last another year. 

My mother managed the battle 
like a general who cannot afford to 
lose. We were each assigned a 
specific area to cover and warned 
not to spend too much time on one 
corner, since the Devil might be- 
come accustomed to the blows you 
gave him and become your friend. 


The attack was more difficult to 
stop than it was to start. Once we 
became aroused by my mother’s 
lusty leadership, it was hard for us 
to realize when the Devil was 
licked, nor could we, above the din 
we made, distinguish between her 
commands to halt and battle cry. 


When the battle finally had died 
down, my mother carefully doused 
every corner of the house with holy 
water, on the theory that if our at- 
tack had not succeeded in driving 
out the Devil, the holy water would 
certainly do the trick. 








FEAR—Overcoming 

I know a woman who has a hor- 
ror of height. Her son was amused 
at her inability to look into the 
Grand Canyon, her stubborn re- 
fusal to travel by air. 

This lad was taken into the 
Army. From a remote training 
camp he sent his mother an honest 
confession that he was “afraid of 
being afraid.” 


On receipt of the letter, his moth- 
er climbed into a plane and flew to 
her son. “I thought you were 
afraid to fly” the boy said. 

“T am” the mother replied, “but 
I flew to show you that fear can 
be conquered if the reason is good 
enough. A brave man is nota 
man who isn’t afraid, but one 
whose will is stronger than his 
fear."—CHANNING POLLOCK, Guide 
Posts in Chaos (Crowell). 








MAGAZINES 


War by Radio—On the morning 
of May 30, 1916, an observer of the 
Royal Navy bent over his wireless 
direction-finding equipment. Then 
he lifted his phone. “Beg to report, 
sir, there is unusual signaling ac- 
tivity among the German ships at 
Wilhelmshaven.” . Sir Henry 
Jackson ordered the Grand Fleet to 
sail at once. It sailed into history 
—and the Battle of Jutland. 

The complete story of the contin- 
uous development of radio, and the 
part it is playing in the 2nd World 
War cannot be told until the war 
is won. Suffice it to say there have 
been sensational achievements. 

As early as 1939 flights of more 
than 100 mi had been made in U 
S without the hand of a human 
pilot touching controls. In 1935 the 
wireless-controlled Queen Bee fiying 
at more than 100 mi per hr, rising 
to height of 10,000 ft, was used by 
RAF for gunnery practice. 

If planes could be operated by 
remote control, why wasn’t it pos- 
sible for them to carry bomb-loads, 
release them, and fly back? In Sept 
’40 Dr Lee de Forest, announced a 
pilotless “television torpedo” plane 
in the making. Several months later 
American experts had achieved the 
pilotless bomber. Meanwhile, wire- 
less control of water craft was rap- 
idly being developed. In N Y I 
watched model ships maneuver into 
battle formation, aim their guns 
and fire at targets by remote con- 
trol. Model aircraft, remotely con- 
trolled, now go into power dives, 
pull out, loop the loop; behave as 
though piloted by veterans. 

A chief problem confronting radio 
engineers is enemy interference. 
Conceivably, complex battles could 
be fought over radio waves for con- 
trol of vast assemblies of robot tanks 
and aircraft. This problem has been 
tackled and partly solved—S L 
Soton, condensed from The News 
Chronicle, London. 
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News of the New 


ARMY—New “last-resort” 
late bar has been developed for 
servicemen shipwrecked or sepa- 
rated from regular food source. Fits 
in shirt pocket; remains solid at 
120 degrees. And it’s so unappetiz- 
ing, soldier won’t be tempted to eat 
it prematurely. 

CHEMISTRY: Even the slaugh- 
ter-house may become socially ac- 
ceptable if newly-developed deodor- 
ant lives up to claims. Heretofore, 
deodorants have camouflaged one 
odor with another, but this new 
compound, OD-30, has no odor. It 
literally kills odors by burning them 
with oxygen as they float thru the 
air. It chemically changes bad- 
smelling gasses into odorless or un- 
offensive o1:es. It’s even said to neu- 
tralize the scent of skunks! 

iT) > 

COMMUNICATION — Federal 
Rural Electrification Adm and Beil 
System engineers have developed 
new low-cost farm telephone “with- 


choco- 


in reach of lowest-income farm 
family.” It’s for post-war era, ot 
course. Employing new _ develop- 


ments in radio, a new-type trans- 
former, the telephone can be at- 
tached to ordinary power lines. 

FIRE PREVENTION — Marked 
progress is being made in develop- 
ment of fire-retardant paints. Many 
new-type paint ingredients are un- 
der test. And there’s a special blast 
lamp now to determine efficiency of 
fire-retardant paints upon metal 
surfaces. Ship-building industry 
now uses new fire-retardant paint, 
with low gloss surface and high 
light-reflecting qualities. Increases 
crew efficiency. 

MATERIAL: Brass shortage has 
threatened major bottleneck in pro- 
duction of small arms ammunition. 
Now officials report use of steel to 
replace brass in cartridge cases. 

Plastics have made more gains 
this yr than in past decade. It’s con- 
ceded they will push man’s oldest 
material—wood—for first place in 
postwar construction. But, what 
isn’t so well known, is that plas- 
tics are rapidly displacing and sup- 
plementing metals. Bugles, for ex- 
ample, are now made of plastics. 


FIGHTING— Purpose 


A man does not fight for big 
America; he fights for small Amer- 
ica, the small America of his own 
street, his own home, the friendly 
faces he knows and the friendly 
voices he cannot forget——Sam EL- 
KIN, The American Hebrew, 4-2-’43. 





Forgotten Phrases 
“Fill her up, sir?” 
“Another cup of coffee?” 
“Need any blades?” 


“The customer 
right.” 


is always 


—Jobber Topics. 








And Again? 

“When we achieved .. . the 
old men came out and took our 
victory to remake in the like- 
ness of the former world they 
knew. Youth could win but had 
not learned to keep, and was 
pitifully weak against age. We 
stammered that we had worked 
for a new heaven and a new 
earth. They thanked us kindly 
and made their peace.’—T E 
LAWRENCE (“Lawrence of Ara- 
bia”)—Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 














GRAMMAR 


Pedants are continually warning 
us against the pleonastic use of the 
word got. But people go on using 
got because they haven’t got any 
faith in the rule—SrTEpHEN LEacock, 
How to Write, (Dodd, $2.50). 


INDIFFERENCE—To 
Suffering 


Perhaps the worst harm that 
Hitler has done to mankind he has 
done, not by speech and sword, but 
indirectly. He has made men cal- 
lous to human suffering and in- 
different to human life—Editor- 
ial, Free World, 3-’43. 


MUSIC—at Easter 


Music is one of the most intang- 
ible of all things. The sounds pour 
out on the air, but in a few seconds 
they become silenced. They must be 
reborn, resurrected, every time they 
are heard. Those engaged in mu- 
sic know that incessant resurrec- 
tion is a part of life and happiness. 
That is why Easter season is of 
such significance to musicians.— 
Editorial, The Etude, 4-’43. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


When a Storm Trooper died re- 
cently, in Norway, his wife adver- 
tised: “My husband has gone to 
Jesus.” Ever since she has been 
getting scores of letters daily, 
“Your husband hasn’t arrived yet.” 
They're’ signed: “Jesus”. — Tom 
Wo tr, in a dispatch to the Pitts- 
burgh Press. 





PEACE 


To end war does not bring peace. 
It merely makes peace possible.— 
Epuarp C. LInpEMAN, Frontiers of 
Democracy. 


PERSISTENCE 


Rex Beach, the novelist, asked 
the secret of his success, answered 
with the story of a Swede in Alaska 
—the owner of several rich mines. 
Once he was asked how he man- 
aged to become so successful. 

“Ay never tolt anybody before” 
he replied,“but Ay tell you. Ay yust 
kept diggin’ holes.”"—Wall St Jour- 
nal. 


PRAYER 


If you are swept off your feet, 
it’s time to get on your knees.—F rep 
Beck, Evangelical Beacon, 4-6-’43. 


RELIGION—and Worry 

Religion can cure worry. It can 
free a man’s mind. For the relig- 
ious man can leave something to 
God. After he has done his best 
he can say, “Now it’s God’s turn.” 
—Rev GERALD KENNEDY, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


TAXES 


We'll pay the income tax, the 
sales tax, the Victory tax, and ev- 
ery other kind of tax, until the 
final straw breaks the camel’s back. 
And then what? Why, they'll tax 
the camel!—Joun B KeENnepy, in a 
radio broadcast. 


TIME 


Time is the one thing the Gov't 
is not going to ration—and that 
you and I have got to ration!—Jm 
RUTHERFORD, Leader’s Mag, 4-'43. 
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Here Is a Man 


This is one of those inspiringly eloquent bits, 


springing from some 


mysterious source, to be printed and reprinted thruout the land. At 


the Easter Season, we give it resurrection, with 


regret that we cannot 


credit the author and original source: 


Here is a Man who was born in 
an obscure village, the child of a 
peasant woman. He grew up in 
another village. He worked in a 
carpenter shop until He was thirty 
and then for three years He was 
an itinerant preacher. He never 
wrote a book. He never held an 
office. He never owned a home. 
He never put His feet inside 
a big city. He never traveled two 
hundred miles from the place where 
He was born. He never did one otf 
the things that usually accompany 
greatness. He had no credentials 
but Himself. 

While still a young man, the tide 
of popular opinion turned against 


Him. His friends ran away .. . one’ 


of them denied Him. He was turned 
over to His enemies. He went 


through the mockery of a trial. He 
was nailed upon a cross between 
two thieves. His executioners 
gambled for the only piece of prop- 
erty He had on earth while He was 
dying, and that was Hiscoat. When 
He was dead, He was taken down 
and laid in a _ borrowed grave, 
through the pity of a friend. Nine- 
teen wide centuries have come and 
gone, and today He still is the cen- 
terpiece of the human race and the 
leader of the columns of humanity! 

I am far within the mark when 
I say that all the armies that ever 
marched, and all the navies that 
were ever built, and all the parlia- 
ments that ever sat, and all the 
kings and dictators that ever 
reigned put together, have not af- 
fected the life of man upon this 
earth as has that One Solitary Life. 





I say the fellow who keeps 
himself in shape, who refuses to 
be discouraged by the bac 
breaks, who keeps on hustling 
with the best he has, should 
make the grade. It’s the gen- 
eral average that counts, not a 
big day, or a bad day.—Lou 
GEHRIG. 











TURN ABOUT 


Joan Crawford has a noted Bel- 
gian cook. The dishes he prepares 
are incomparable. One recent eve- 
ning, Mike Levee, the movie agent, 
was a dinner guest. “I love to 
cook” he told Miss Crawford. So 
he entered the kitchen and gave in- 
structions to the cook about the 
proper way to prepare steaks. 

The following Thursday—the day 
off for all Hollwood servants—the 
Belgian cook appeared at Mike Le- 
vee’s agency office. “I came” was 


his vengeful explanation “to help 
you out with your clients.”—-Lron- 
ARD Lyons in his snydicated news- 
paper feature. 


WAR BONDS 


Buy War Bonds—certainly. But 
earmark them for what you will 
buy when they mature. Let your 
saving be, in reality, spending. De- 
cide now what you want to buy and 
start setting aside the money for 
the purchase of it—“Your Home, 
The War and The Future” House 
Beautiful, 4-’43. 


WOMEN— in Business 


A few years ago I used to ask 
girls, “Do you mean to get married 
or are you serious about a career?” 
.. . But this new woman does not 
think in terms of a choice. She 
will marry, or not, as the spirit 
moves her, and once she makes a 
real place for herself in business, 
she’s in it for life—CarmeL, SNow 
(Editor, Harper’s Bazaar) “Woman 
War Worker Today—Executive To- 
morrow”, Printers’ Ink, 4-2-’43. 


WORRY 


Blessed is the man who is too 
busy to worry in the daytime, and 
too sleepy at night—Ear. RiIney, 
Church Management, 4-’43. 


Confidentially 
thru a 
Megaphone 


Past few months has marked 
golden harvest season for retailers. 
But every day brings them nearer 
Disaster. “We can sell anything we 
can get—but we can’t get anything 
to sell” is common plaint. Specter 
of empty shelves haunts thousands. 

Action of Navy in withdrawing 
“E” award from Aluminum Co, be- 
cause of labor troubles, is forceful 
reminder that these awards are pro- 
visional. Army-Navy committee 
gives add’l star for each 6 mo’s 
satisfactory performance, but can 
and will take back emblem if pro- 
duction lags or standards are low- 
ered. 

There’s been so much juggling of 
“17” stamps that OPA warned 
again this wk against acceptance ot 
loose ration stamps. Merchant must 
see you tear ’em out of book. Both 
he and you subject to penalty it 
loose stamps are given or accepted. 
Also, says OPA, don't leave red ra- 
tion stamps for milkman who de- 
livers butter. Hand them to him 
personally. And there’s no “charge 
acc’t” on ration coupons, either! 
Tradesmen may extend credit for 
money value, but must collect ra- 
tion coupons on the spot. 

Those chain-letters with defense- 
stamp angle still clutter up mails. 
Don’t keep such chains going, or 
you may have early visit from a 
postal inspector. And if you are 
traced as originator of a chain P O 
Dep’t may get really tough. One 
penalty they can invoke is to bar 
participants from all use of mails. 

To encourage city youngsters in 
gardening, canning, raising poultry 
and rabbiis, boys and girls in towns 
over 2500 are now eligible for en- 
roilment in 4-H club organization. 

From now on, if you’re in hospital 
for more than 7 meals, you'll be 
asked to surrender food ration 
books, so stamps can be deducted. 

To casualties of war, we regret- 
fully add—the good old Church 
Supper! 
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In a Hurry... 
GERALD STANLEY LEE 





Gerald Stanley Lee was a Con- 
gregational minister, born in Brock- 
ton, Mass, in 1862. He was a grad- 
uate of Middlebury college, and of 
Yale Divinity school. He was a 
popular lecturer, and around the 
turn of the century began writing 
books on religious and psychologi- 
cal themes. His Voice of the Ma- 
chines (1906) attained considerable 
popularity, but his best known work 
is Crowds (Doubleday, 1913) from 
which this excerpt is taken. 





If the men who were crucifying 
Jesus could have been suddenly 
stopped at the last moment and 
kept perfectly still for 10 min, some 
would have refused to go on with 
the crucifixion. If they could have 
been stopped 20 min, still more 
would have refused to go on with 
it. Others would have needed 20 
days of still thinking, and some 
would have had to have 20 yrs to 
see what they really wanted, in all 
circumstances, to do. 

People crucified Jesus 
they were in a hurry. 

They did what they wanted to do 
at the moment... 

We assume that when people do 
us a wrong they know what they 
are about. They look at the right 
thing to do and they look at the 
wrong, and they choose the wrong 
because they like it better. 

But The Man Himself, speaking 
of the most colossal sin that has 
ever been committed, seemed to 
think that if men committed a sin, 
it was because they did not really 
see what it was they were doing. 
In the midst of pain, he made that 
cry to Heaven: “Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they 
do!” 

At the cross, they did what they 
wanted to do at the moment. They 
did not do what they would have 
wished they had done in 20 yrs. 

I would define goodness as doing 
what. one would wish one had done 
in 20 yrs—20 yrs, 20 days, 20 min, 
or 20 seconds, according to the time 
the action takes to get ripe. 


because 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Kyle Crichton tells the story of the 
East Side mother in New York who 
had two sons. One was a brilliant 
scholar, the other always flunked. 
The smart boy went to officers’ 
training school; the other joined 
the Air Forces and soon was over- 
seas fighting. The mother was sit- 
ting on the front porch, reading a 
letter from the latter son, when a 
neighbor passed and asked: “Hozz 
treex, Mrs. Nussbaum?” 

“With Henry everything is fine,” 
she said sadly. “He is just gradu- 
ated from officers’ trainink school. 
But dot dope, Louie, he writes he 
has just got three Zeros—again!’— 
Ep Epstrom, Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Ginny SIMMs 
Radio Star 
Two stuttering blacksmiths 
had just finished heating a 
piece of pig iron and one placed 
it upon the anvil with a pair 
of tongs. 
“G-g-g-g-go on, h-h-h-h-hit 
it” he stuttered to his helper. 
“Wh-wh-wh-where sh-sh-sh- 
shall I h-h-hit it?” asked the 
other. 
“Ah, h-h-heck, now we'll 
have to he-h-e-he-heat it all 
over again!”—Coronet. 








A little child returned from the 
pre-Easter services to tell eagerly 
of the new song they had sung, 
“Christ Has Rhythm”.—Makrcia 
Winn, Chicago Tribune. 


The horrible scandal of a man 
discovered in the ladies’ retiring 
room of a downtown theatre, one 
day last wk, proved on investiga- 
tion, to be the old story of slacks 
and mannish shoes!—Ken NIcHOLs, 
Akron Beacon-Journal. 





The discouraged owner of a 
small coffee shop in Ohio gave 
up the ghost and placed a sign 
on the door: “No coffee, no 
sugar, no help, no oil, no heat, 
no profit. If you want a square 
meal, join the army.”—Printers’ 
Ink. 4-2-'43. 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The trouble with some price- 
ceilings is that they turn out 
to be dome-shaped. — Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 

Horse sense is the kind a 
jackass hasn’t got. — Durez 
Molder. 

“ ” 

Don’t plant more than your 
wife can take care of!—Bos 
Burns radio program. 

“ ” 

Washington — the city bu- 
reauful — Harvey CAMPBELL, 
The Detroiter. 

“ ” 

Ruml wants to forget 1942. 
Rommel wishes he could, too. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

“ ” 

But will we have anything 
to put in those refrigerators by 
the time they’re on the market 
again?—Capper’s Weekly. 











If you have tears to shed—save 
them for the man in_ business. 
These days, his path is a hard and 
harried one. 

The other evening, John came 
home from work and slumped de- 
jectedly in a chair. “Well” he said 
with an air of resignation, “the 
worst has happened, dear.” 

“Why whatever is the matter?” 

“The boss called me in just before 
quitting time and gave me the busi- 
ness.”’ 





